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the last-named writer (Genealogia deqli Dei), do we ever meet
with an allusion, to him by any of the greatest men of bis time.
Xor in his own writings, as far as I remember, are they ever
referred to. His epitaph is said to have been written by Boccaccio,
but this is doubtful. On reviewing the present series, I am
sorry, on the whole, not to have included more specimens of
Barberino, whose writings, though not very easy to tackle in
the mass, would afford an excellent field for selection and
summary.

XLIII. PAZIO DEGLI UBEETI, 1326-60.

The dates of this poet's birth and death are not ascertainable,
but I have set against his name two dates which result from his
writings as belonging to his lifetime. He was a member of that
great house of the Uberti which was driven from Florence on
the expulsion of the Ghibellines in 1267. and which was ever
afterwards specially excluded by name from the various amnesties
otiered from time to time to the exiled Florentines. His grand-
father was Farinata degli Uberti, whose stern nature, unyielding
even amid penal fires, has been recorded by Dante in the tenth
canto of the Inferno. Farinata's son Lapo, himself a poet, was
the father of Fazio (i.e. Bonifazio), who was no doubt born in the
lifetime of Dante, and in some place of exile, but where is not
known. In his youth he was enamoured of a certain Veronese
lady named Angiola, and was afterwards married, but whether
to her or not is again among the uncertainties. Certain it is that
he had a son named Leopardo, who, after his father's death at
Verona, settled in Venice, where his descendants maintained an
honourable rank for the space of two succeeding centuries.
Though Fazio appears to have suffered sometimes from poverty,
he enjoyed high reputation as a poet, and is even said, on the
authority of various early writers, to have publicly received the
laurel crown; but in what city of Italy this took place we do
not learn.

There is much beauty in several of Fazio's lyrical poems, of
which, however, no great number have been preserved. The finest
of all is the Canzone which I have translated; whose excellence is
such as to have procured it the high honour of being attributed
to Dante, so that it is to be found in most editions of the Can-
zoniere; and as far as poetic beauty is concerned, it must be
allowed to hold even there an eminent place. Its style, however
(as Monti was the first to point out in our own day, though
Ubaldini, in his Glossary to Barberino had already quoted it as
the work of Fazio), is more particularizing than accords with
the practice of Dante; while, though certainly more perfect
than any other poem by Fazio, its manner is quite his; bearing